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The lime 


Now is the time to take advantage of the 
surprising speed with which we can build 

and fully equip a Glass Garden for you. Do 

it so its perpetual summer land can be yours 

every winter from now on. 

What bundles of joy it will bring you regard- 

less of clime or time. Joy and health. 

If you doubt it for a minute, send for our 

book called ‘“‘Greenhouses As We Know 

Them.’’ You'll find it rather a revelation. 


And withal —help filled. No obligations 
whatsoever. 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Lorp & BurNHAMOO 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 


Representatives in all principal cities 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Boston Cleveland Denver Kansas City 
St. Louis Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo Montreal 
St. Catharines Toronto 
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Beds of Sutton’s Antirrhinums. Seed packets, 60 cents 








This 1s your chance to secure a collection 


of FIFTY VARIETIES 
of Sutton’s Seeds for Ten Dollars 


THIs year you can have a flower 
garden that will rival in beauty 
and variety the famous gardens 
of old England. You can plant 
the same strains of seeds that are 
used on the large estates through- 
out Great Britain and the conti- 
nent. Sutton’s Seeds are known as 
“England’s Best” and justly so, 
for they are the result of more 
than a hundred years’ experience 
in selecting the choicest seeds and 
breeding plants that are true-to- 
type. 

This collection of Sutton’s Seeds 
offered to the flower lovers of 
America, is identical with that 
offered last year and which proved 
so popular. Among the 


garden you have ever planted, 
Read the list of varieties in the 
collection—then order. 


50 Varieties of Sutton’s Seeds— 
Collection, $10 


Aster, Pink Fearl; Aster, Buff Beauty; An- 
chusa, Italica; Antirrhinum, Bright Pink 
Antirrhinum, Orange King; Antirrhinum, 
White; Antirrhinum, Yellow; Antirrhinum, 
Tall, Mixed; Aquilegia, Long-spurred; Aster 
(Perennial), Sub-ceeruleus; Campanula, Sut- 
ton’s Hybrids; Campanula, Carpatica, Mixed; 
Canterbur Bells, Mixed; Chrysanthemum, 
Annual, Double and Single; Chrysanthemum, 
Perennial, Shasta Daisy Westralia; Clarkia 
Elegans, Mixed; Coreopsis: Cornflower, Blue; 
Cosmea, Early Single, Mixed; Daisy, Giant 
Double, Mixed; Delphinium, Belladonna; Del- 
phinium, Hybridum, Mixeds Dimorphotheca 
Aurantiaca Hybrids; Erigeron Speciosus; Esch- 
scholtzia, Special Mixture; Eschscholtzia, Ruby 
King: Gaillardia, Large-flowered, Single; Geum, 
Double, Mrs. Bradshaw; Godetia, Double Rose; 
Hollyhock, Double, Prize Mixed; Larkspur, 
Stock-flowered, Mixed; Lavatera, Loveliness; 


Lupinus, Polyphyllus, Hybrids; ] 


Marigold, Double African Tall 





fifty varieties — each 
consisting of a full- 
sized packet —aresome 
of the finest strains of 
the most wanted flow- 
ers, and many that are 
equally as beautiful 
but less well known. 
This collection, if or- 
dered by the packet at 
catalog prices, would 
cost almost twice the 








Mixed; Marigold, French 
Miniature Mixed; Mignonette, 
Giant; Myosotis, Royal Blue; 
Cnothera, Afterglow; Pentste- 
mon, Large-flowering Mixed; 
Phlox Drummondii, Large- 
flowered Mixed; Poppy, Mrs. 
Perry; Poppy, Bracteatum; 
Poppy, Orientale; Pyrethrum, 


Single, Mixed; Scabious, Pink: 
Scabious, Mauve; Stock, Salmon 
Beauty; Sweet William, Pink 


Beauty; Verbena, Giant Pink; 
Zinnia, Giant Double Mixed. 


This remarkable col- 
lection will be care- 


fully packed and 








amount asked for it. 
You will make no mis- Sutton’s 


shipped postpaid to 


Improved Del 


phinium hybridum. 36 any address in the 


take in ordering a col- 
lection for yourself at 
once. Then, when planting time 
comes, you will be ready to start 
the seeds and have the finest ower 


cents and 24 cents per 
packet. 


United States, together 
with a copy of Sutton’s 
Catalog and Guide to Horticul- 
ture. Send International Money 


Order. Address 


SUTTON & SONS, Dept. 11, Reading, England 


England’s Best 
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Boston Florists 

















Flowers 
eZ She Anywhere 
—Slerisl Telegraphed 
124 TREMONT STREET 


TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


ep OP kion 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Florist 
67 BEACCN STREET Piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio”’ 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 








Florist District 
INE. 
: FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 

















UNDER THF PARK ST. CHURCH 














EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 058v 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 


SE 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 





Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
Most beautiful collections in Amer- 
‘ca for planting this season. 


Correspondence Invited 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 





Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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Late January Work 


"THE surface soil of potted plants may have become caked. This 

condition may be corrected by stirring the crust with an old 
kitchen fork. Care should be taken not to injure the feeding roots 
near the surface, particularly those of begonias. 

Dahlia tubers in storage should be looked over for rot and all 
diseased parts cut away. This, done carefully, may prevent a 
heavy loss of choice varieties. 

If gladiolus corms have not been cleaned, this may be done by 
removing the old corms and stalks. 

Flats will be needed if seeds are to be raised indoors. Cypress 
and redwood are more permanent than softer woods, but cedar 
may be used. Small sizes 18 by 14 inches and three or four inches 
deep are convenient to handle. A coating of whitewash on the 
inside is a good disinfectant and preserves the wood as well. 

Genistas (Cytisus canariensis) should show buds soon. Not 
the slightest drying should occur during this critical period. 

Stock of evonymus and pachysandra may be increased now by 
tip cuttings placed in sharp sand and kept at 50 degrees with a 
little bottom heat. 

Hardy asters and hollyhocks can be flowered in Autumn from 
seedlings started in January. Vigorous growth should be encour- 
aged when the plants are shifted to the flats with only the neces- 
sary hardening off before the plants are set out doors. Double 
hollyhocks may grow more slowly than singles. 

After forced bulbs are through flowering, they may be dried 
off gradually, but only after the foliage shows signs of dying 
down. Store the bulbs in a cool place for planting next Fall. 

Astilbes or spiraeas should be started for Easter bloom for it 
takes at least 12 weeks to flower them. Plenty of water and a 
cool house are essential. 

Everblooming begonias for bedding may be started from seed 
now. Pans filled with fine light soil are best. Dust the seed over 
the firm smooth surface of the soil and merely press it in. Water- 
ing may be done by standing the pan in water. Cover with a 
whitewashed pane of glass. Prick the seedlings early setting them 
in flats of light sandy soil. 

It is possible to flower delphiniums next Summer from seed 
sown now. Carry the young plants along in flats until time to set 
them out in May. 

All bulbs force more quickly at this season than earlier. Paper 
white narcissi are still available. 

Single tulips may be brought into heat now. Double tulips 
will force better after February 1. 
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New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. L 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 























Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 
We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 
If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Orchid Experts 
Joseph Manda Company 
West Orange New Jersey 











‘Hardy Wild Flowers 





{ 


7521 Dunedin St. 


Rockery Plants 


Watch this space each issue for a new or 


uncommon plant. Catalog now ready. 


FRANK W. CAMPBELL 
Detroit 








Flower Seed Novelties 
for 1929 


Ptk 


Anchusa Annual “Blue Bird” 


OTOCE GYMS «. cvweccvcsecessecs ace 50«¢ 


Papaver Orientale “The Feltham,” 


various shades without blotch .... 50¢ 
Lobelia Cardinalis ‘“‘The Bishop” 

Extra Strong Spike .......-....+: 75e¢ 
Meconopsis Baileyii (Blue Poppy) 


ET Son cana tenecn sae Mn 


Scabiosa Caucasica “Goldingensis”’ 


Great Improvement ............. 50¢ 


Verbena Hybrid ‘“‘Colossea” 


Gee OGD 6 odin e-0 0-0 00% 50¢ 


Ursinia Anethoides Orange and Purple 


New South African Daisy ........ 50¢ 
Collection (7 pkts.) $3.50 
Two collections $6.50 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Norway Spruce as a Windbreak 


It Pays to Order Now 


Now and then buyers get real bargains; when they 
come, wise buyers snap them up quick. We have a 
stock of Spruce and Hemlock that come in the real 
bargain class. Sizes right for hedges, reforesting, or 


windbreaks. 
Each * means one transplanting 100 1000 
White Spruce 8to14in. ** $20.00 $120.00 
Norway Spruce 15 to 18 in. * 20.00 150.00 
12to18in.** 26.00 225.00 
18 to24in.** 45.00 300.00 
Hemlock 8tol2in.** 35.00 300.00 


All first quality stock, carefully dug and packed 
The price is low because we sell in large quantities 


Hundreds of other varieties and sizes of evergreens, deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Write for new pricelist. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 
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Plants That Whet the Curiosity 


A host of plants—both rare and unusual— 
are growing in Hicks nurseries and propagat- 
ing houses. Many are not even catalogued, so 
a tour of the nurseries will be a “‘voyage of dis- 
covery,” full of thrills, but devoid of dangers. 


In spring you may wish to refurnish (at least in part) your 


garden and grounds. New plants are more interesting than 
old familiar kinds—they whet the curiosity of guest and 
gardener alike. Hicks Nurseries invite you to spend an hour 
or two — or longer — exploring and discovering the unusual 
things produced by our field and house staff. Winter days 
are mild on Long Island, and the roads are excellent. 


If you cannot spare the time for a call, we shall be pleased 
to send you (with our compliments) a copy of ‘‘Home Land- 
scapes,’ a book that will tell you about Hicks plants and plans. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 














Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘“IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 


market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘““IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.” Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.”’ 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Charles S. Sargent Memorial Tree 


AST Spring a spruce tree was planted on the State House 

grounds at Boston, Mass., in memory of the late Charles 

S. Sargent, for 54 years Director of the Arnold Arboretum. 

The governor of the state threw the first shovelfuls of dirt 

over the roots, in the presence of many friends of the late 
Professor Sargent and other interested persons. 

A unique and beautiful bronze marker for the tree has now 
been cast from a design made by John Francis Paramino, a 
well-known sculptor and a former associate of Augustus 
St. Gaudens. The marker, an illustration of which appears 
on this page, bears the following inscription: 

THIS TREE 
PLANTED ON APRIL 29, 1928 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
ALVAN T. FULLER 
GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
IN MEMORY OF 
CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM 


The sculptor when planning a design for the marker found 
that Professor Sargent was especially interested in hawthorn 
trees and that a species of haw- 
thorn indigenous in the Arnold 
Arboretum had been named by 
him arnoldiana. This fact inspired 
Mr. Paramino to use Crataegus 
arnoldiana as the model in his 
design which, as the illustration 
shows, took the form of a wreath. 

The marker is 17 inches in diam- 
eter and 28 inches from the base of 
the stem to the top of the wreath. 
[It is extremely artistic and may 
serve as a suggestion to persons in 
various parts of the country who 
have been inquiring about suitable 
markers for memorial trees. 


Garden Club of Illinois 


The second issue of ‘Garden 
Glories,"" a little four-page bi- 
monthly magazine published by the 
Garden Club of Illinois, has just 
been received. This little publica- 
tion is apparently doing much to 
keep the member clubs in the federa- 
tion informed of matters of general 
interest. In the report of the semi- 
annual meeting it is stated that an 





Unique Marker for the Sargent Memorial Tree 


important address was made by Dudley Crafts Watson and, 
it appears, Mr. Watson brought a very real message to his 
hearers, stressing the esthetic and spiritual side of garden 
work, phrasing it beautifully as a privilege to work with 
tangible rainbows and the pot of gold. He felt that the com- 
prehension of life through color, must come through the 
garden, and spoke feelingly of the re-creation of spirit through 
contact with Mother Earth; also the joy of growing beautiful 
things from such inanimate appearing particles as seeds. 

Mr. Watson made several points that gardeners would do 
well to remember. In making a garden, he said, location has 
everything to do with the type, since a garden must be articu- 
lated to its setting else charm will never be attained; color 
harmony must be considered and accessories, few and care- 
fully chosen. 

This matter of color was more specifically treated in the 
afternoon talk, when Mr. Watson made a color chart which 
both emphasized and clarified his advice as to the use of 
color in various types of plantings. ‘“To create a garden does 
not mean to create a gorgeous mass of color,’’ he said; ‘‘re- 
straint must be used and all work must go toward unity, 
harmony, and variety in spacing. Never resort to mechanical 
repetition. To create the effect of space, plant the red and 
other dark things near the house and go on down the color 
scale to lavenders and blues as the edges are reached, since 
blues always give the effect of distance. Use white to tie 
schemes together.”’ 

The Glen Ellyn Garden Club. 
associated with the Garden Club of 
Illinois, is sponsoring a garden study 
course with Mrs. Maud Jacobs as 
instructor. The course will consist 
of ten lessons extending over a pe- 
riod of five months from January 
to May. The fundamentals of 
garden planning, soil conditions, 
fertilizers, color harmony, rock gar- 
dens, water gardens, perennials and 
annuals will furnish the topics for 
the garden talks. The federation will 
have a prominent part in the Chi- 
cago Flower Show which opens on 
Monday, February 25. 

The Garden Club of Illinois has 
secured the codperation of Professor 
J.C. Blair, head of the horticultural 
department at the University of IIli- 
nois, in putting on an intensive 
course for the study of horticulture 
March 12-13-14. At this time lec- 
tures on flower show judging will 
also be given. No tuition will be 
charged garden club members and 
the hotel prices for rooms will be 
held down to student rates. 
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Nassau County Horticultural Society 


At the annual meeting of the Nassau County (N. Y.) 
Horticultural Society, the following officers were elected: 
President, George Gilles; vice-president, Peter Morrison; 
treasurer, Edward G. Harris; secretary, Ernest H. Westlake; 
corresponding secretary, Herbert Adams. James Young offered 
a prize to assistant gardeners for table decorations exhibited 
at the next meeting. Earnest Stubbs received a silver cup 
donated by Herbert L. Pratt of Glen Cove for his table 
decoration at the chrysanthemum show. In the usual exhibi- 
tion, W. G. Williamson, superintendent for Mrs. John T. 
Pratt of Glen Cove, was winner in all competitive classes. 


Expedition to Porto Rico 


Dr. N. L. Britton, director-in-chief of the New York 
Botanical Garden in Bronx Park, sailed for Porto Rico 
December 20, accompanied by Mrs. Britton. Their object is 
to continue investigations for the ‘‘Scientific Survey of Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands’’ now in course of publication 
by the New York Academy of Sciences. They will reach the 
desert regions of Porto Rico, in the southwestern part of the 
island, at about the close of the rainy season, and anticipate 
observing many interesting plants, characteristic of these 
areas; in this study they will be accompanied by Mrs. Francis 
W. Horne, botanical artist of the University of Porto Rico, 
who, it is hoped, will obtain water color paintings of Porto 
Rico plants in flower, supplementary to her series of over 200 
kinds already delineated; eight of these beautiful studies were 
published by the New York Botanical Garden in the Decem- 
ber issue of ‘‘Addisonia.”’ 

Dr. Britton will continue former coéperation with the 
Porto Rico forest service. The need of reforestation there, 
which was urgent before the devastating hurricane of last 
Autumn, was rendered vastly more acute by that great storm, 
which destroyed an enormous number of trees. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


The mid-Winter conference of the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts will be held on January 17 at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston. Registration will be at 10.30 a.m., fol- 
lowed by a talk on ‘Spring Suggestions for the Garden’’ by 
William N. Craig. Mrs. William A. Lockwood, first vice- 
president of the Garden Club of America, is scheduled to 
talk on “‘Flower Show Problems of Exhibitor and Judge’’ 
at noon. A set of colored slides of informal gardens and hardy 
borders have been loaned by the Garden Club of America and 
will be shown after luncheon. Tickets for lectures and lunch- 
eon are $2.00 and for the lectures only $1.00. 

On January 31, the first lecture of the study course, which 
is to be conducted by Robert N. Cram, will be given in 
Horticultural Hall at 11 a.m. 


Winter Spraying of Fruit Trees 


NUMBER of insect pests and diseases which are inju- 

rious to fruit trees may be effectively checked by means of 
dormant sprays applied on warm sunny days during late 
Winter and early Spring, for only when the trees are in a dor- 
mant condition may solutions of sufficient strength be used 
without injury to the trees. 

Two sprays are to be recommended for home use—lime- 
sulphur, and miscible or emulsified oils, several of which are 
now on the market. San José scale on fruit trees has been 
controlled in the past with lime-sulphur, but of late, spray 
oils have gained favor, since they are more agreeable to use 
and because they creep on the surface of the branches, thus 
more completely covering the insects. Moreover, they are 
cheaper. It is imperative, however, that directions for their 
use be followed explicitly to avoid injury to the trees. Further- 
more, application is best delayed until just before the buds 
open. With these precautions, oil sprays applied so as to thor- 
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oughly cover even the tip-end twigs will eradicate the scale; 
yet, if only a few of the insects are missed, their amazingly 
rapid increase will bring about complete reinfestation in one 
season. In behalf of lime-sulphur, it may be said that this 
spray is not only an insecticide but a fungicide, and that it is 
quite safe as a dormant spray in the hands of amateurs. 

Lime-sulphur and miscible oils are most effective for con- 
trolling the pear psylla, which sucks the juice from leaf stems 
and covers the tree with a “honey dew’’ resembling black 
varnish when drv. A standard solution of one gallon of lime- 
sulphur to eight of water should be used just as the bud scales 
start to break open. Since commercial solutions vary, the 
hydrometer reading should be 1.03. 

Black-knot on plums and cherries can be checked by vigor- 
ously cutting away all diseased branches and spraying with 
lime-sulphur before there is any swelling in the buds. Further- 
more, brown rot and scale are also controlled in this way. 

High colorings of the leaves of stone fruits followed by 
early dropping of the foliage is due to a disease called leaf 
curl. The spores live over Winter on the bark and enter the 
opening buds in Spring. Late spraying with lime-sulphur is 
preferably done just before the buds open. 

One other pest often encountered on pears and apples 
is the leaf blister mite, which stings the leaves, causing galls or 
blisters to form, which eventually turn brown. The adult 
insect hides under bud scales throughout the Winter. Oil spray 
or lime-sulphur is best used just before the buds open. 

Several deciduous trees and shrubs are susceptible to scales, 
particularly lilacs and ash trees. Maple, hawthorn, poplar and 
tulip trees are included in the list of subjects to be treated in 
the same manner as fruit trees infested with scale. 

Evergreens may have scale, particularly the mugho pine. 
However, a recent bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture advises against spraying at this time of year. 
since ‘‘oil sprays which are effective against scales and red 
spider, have to be carefully selected and applied to avoid 
injury to evergreens. Moreover, it is dangerous to apply oil or 
other sprays in cold weather. The safest time to make such 
applications is in early Spring or during the Summer.” 


Simple Treatment for Brown Patch 


Dear Sir—The article appearing in the December 15 issue 
of Horticulture on brown patch control leads me to say that 
for the past three years I have treated this fungus disease by 
simply dressing the lawn heavily with wood ashes. This 
treatment has never failed to stop this trouble immediately. 
The slight cost of the ashes would seem to be justified by the 
benefits derived. 

—J. G. Bacher. 
Portland, Ore. 


Growing Dahlias From Sprouts 


It is a mistake to throw away the thick sprouts which 
often form on the dahlia tubers in the Spring before they 
are set in the garden. Do not cut off the sprout, but pull it 
carefully from the tuber. Using three sprouts about four 
inches in length, wrap each closely in a bunch of moist 
sphagnum moss and arrange the three rolls in a five-inch 
flower pot, filling the interstices with damp moss. 

Set the pot in a saucer and keep it constantly moist. Glass 
tobacco jars which may be bought at the 10-cent stores fit 
the top of a five inch pot, and these make it possible for 
the plant to be placed immediately in bright sunlight, and 
kept there for three weeks. At the end of this time you will 
be able to remove three finely rooted dahlia plants from the 
pot, and transplant them into the garden bed, shading them 
somewhat for the first few days. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Begonias for the Window Garden 
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made by Mrs. H. H. Buxton of Peabody, Mass., 

at the society’s last exhibition at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston that one realizes the diversity to be 
found in the genus begonia. Some are very easy 
to grow and some are difficult, but all are interest- 
ing if not beautiful. One of the smallest leaved 
kinds is B. foliosa, having a low-branching habit 
with a leaf arrangement resembling that of fern 
fronds. In contrast is B. ricinifolia, a rank growing 
kind with thick hairy stems bearing enormous 
bronzy leaves which resemble those of castor bean 
plants, and bunches of pink flowers on long erect 
stems. 

The names of several sorts are familiar to 
begonia lovers. Metallica is interesting for the de- 
cided bronzy tone of its leaves accentuated by the 
darker color of the veins. Another common kind is 
B. Haageana, a good Winter-bloomer bearing , 
pendent clusters of creamy white flowers tinted 
with pink. The hairy leaves have a reddish tone on 
the undersides. B. Thurstonii resembles Haageana, 
but there is no pubescence on the shiny leaf surface 
and the clusters of pink blossoms are erect. 

The elm leaf is closely imitated by that of 
B. ulmifolia, even to the coarse rough texture and 
the serrations of the leaf-edge, but the white 
flowers are not very showy. One of the old favor- 
ites (B. argentea-guttata) is very interesting for 
its leaf coloring bears close resemblance to that of 
the silver-spotted speckled trout, which no doubt 
suggested the common name of trout begonia. 
Even though the flowers are not very attractive, 
the beautiful silver spotting of the leaves recom- 
mends the plant. 

Many of the fibrous-rooted begonias have a de- 
cided tree-like habit which may become somewhat 
scandent in house culture. President Carnot has 
very stiff stems which fact makes the plant leggy 
after a time. Small plants of this variety may be 
planted out in the garden for the Summer and 
potted in Autumn, taking care to get a good ball of roots. 
This method insures a greater profusion of blooms in mid- 
Winter. A splendid upright kind is B. corallina lucerne, which 
has long olive-green leaves colored red beneath, and large 
showy trusses of light red blooms. 

A fine variety for home use is B. rubra (coccinea), which 
will grow from 18 inches to three feet high. Pointed leaves 
are arranged along the straight stems in such a way as to 
suggest angel-wings. The blooms are unusually persistent and 
are deep coral red. This tone is the best to be had, being as 
distinct as the rosy red flowers of the hybrid B. semperflorens 
gigantea rosea, which variety is not like the type. One other 
kind with coral red flowers is Otto Hacker, which may be 
recommended for its sturdy upright habit and large clusters 
of blooms. 

Two good Winter-blooming kinds are B. incarnata and 
B. Sandersonii, with heart-shaped flower buds. B. nitida is 
one of the best pot-plant kinds available, since it is free 
blooming and not too rank, a very good feature indeed since 
the coarser kinds such as B. palmata become too large in a 
few years. Yet, the growing of the larger kinds is not to be 
discouraged, since they make an excellent display when there 
is room for them. 

Rex begonias have no end of variety, especially when seed 
sowing is practiced. Leaf colorings in many cases are in tones 
of olive green, silver, dark green, black and dull reddish over- 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE PAUL BRUANT BEGONIA 


This Begonia, Two and a Half Years Old, and Four Feet in Diameter, Is Growing 
in the Warren Anatomical Museum at the Harvard Medical School, Cambridge, Mass. 


cast. Each plant is interesting for the peculiar zonation of the 
colors—a study in itself. 

Winter-blooming begonias should make active growth 
during the Summer without any check such as drying or 
becoming~pot-bound. Repot the plants in Spring using a 
compost of two parts leaf mold, one of fibrous loam, one of 
clean sand, some rough dry cow manure, a liberal sprinkling 
of peat moss and a dusting of charcoal. Shift the plants fre- 
quently until September, but do not firm the soi! too hard. 
Shading will be necessary during Summer and care should be 
taken not to allow water to stand on the leaves to develop 
sun spots. 


Questions About Daphne Cneorum 


The classification of Daphne cneorum among rock plants 
for Autumn in a recent issue of Horticulture appears a trifle 
strained, since primarily this valuable low-growing evergreen 
is a Spring-flowering shrub. I also question the description of 
its lilac-like flowers as ‘‘waxy pink’’ which would better fit 
a begonia. Probably, rosy pink would afford a better picture. 

It has always been the impression of the writer that Daphne 
cneorum should be treated in the same manner as the ericas, 
and I would like to hear something of the individual expe- 
riences of those who have and have not used lime as suggested 
in the article mentioned. 


Malden, Mass. —Horace C. Baker. 
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Rose Garden on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Crane at Ipswich, Mass. 


A Gold Medal Garden in Massachusetts 


HE estate of Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Crane at 
Ipswich, Mass., which has been awarded the large 
gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, contains one of the most beautiful gardens in 
America. This estate, called Castle Hill, occupies about 


3,000 acres and is located on an elevation 164 feet in 
height, commanding an unbroken view of ocean, beach, 
sand dunes, marshes, pastures and orchards. 


Mr. John Burnham Brown, who sold Castle Hill to 
Mr. Crane, was a great lover of trees; he planted hun- 
dreds of European larches, Scots pine, Douglas fir, Col- 
orado blue spruce, Nordmann fir, red pine, white pine, 
Austrian pine, maples, elms, birches, oaks, mountain ash 
and others. These trees are now more than 40 years old 
and many of them are beautiful specimens. 

An Italian garden was laid out in 1914, the archi- 
tectural work being done by Olmsted Brothers, and the 
planting under the supervision of Mrs. Crane. The 
plants are mostly herbaceous perennials, and the arrange- 
ment is held strictly to an effective color scheme. The 
colors are blue and blue shades, pink and pink shades, 
and white. 

A large rose garden was designed and constructed in 
1917 by Arthur Shurtleff and the planting was done 
by Mrs. Harriet R. Foote of Marblehead. The plants 


have grown luxuriantly and the standard roses are espe- 
cially handsome. The roses in the beds include hundreds 
of varieties, mostly hybrid teas. 


A vegetable garden when laid out with taste and 
planted with care gives as much pleasure and enjoyment 


as any other kind of garden. There is such a garden on 
the Crane estate, the architectural part of which was 


designed by Mr. Shurtleff. This garden is about two 
acres in extent, with grapes, apples and pears trained 
on the walls, and the planting is done each season with 
the purpose of creating a pleasing effect. This garden 
contains practically every kind of vegetable that will 
grow in this section of the country. There is also an 
extensive border of herbs, all labeled with the common 
and botanical names. 

The planting around the mansion, which is new, is 
extremely simple and dignified, being carried out with 
evergreens for the most part. There are large groups and 
clumps of evergreens in close proximity to the house, 
while extensive beautiful green rolling lawns stretch 
away to the ocean. Many other interesting features, such 
as grass tennis courts, a maze, a swimming pool and a 
golf course are to be found on this estate. On Choate 
Island, a part of the estate, 90,000 small trees —red 
pine, Scots pine, Austrian pine, Norway spruc and 
white spruce—were planted last year. 

—Robert Cameron. 





Ipswich, Mass. 
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The Perennial Garden on the Crane Estate 


The Pool at One End of the Crane Garden 
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Ernest H. Wilson, Advisory Editor 


With this issue Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, V.M.H., Keeper of 
the Arnold Arboretum, becomes Advisory Editor. This an- 
nouncement is made with peculiar satisfaction, because of 
both the personal association which the new arrangement 
assures and the note of authority which it brings to the paper. 
Mr. Wilson’s many years of plant hunting and his brilliant 
work as an author have won him a reputation for familiarity 
with plant material, its source and its requirements such as 
few men have ever possessed. No editor ts so rash as to expect 
that he can keep his columns wholly free from mistakes, but 
Mr. Wilson’s wide and exact knowledge will do much to 
preserve that reputation for accuracy which “‘Horticulture”’ 
has consistently endeavored to maintain. —E. I. F. 


Steady Rose Friends 


OMETIMES I think that we who love the rose are ob- 

sessed by the new things, because there are distinctions 

in form, in color, and the like, which make us overlook the 
really dependable older varieties. 

Among the more than 500 distinct named sorts that grow 
at Breeze Hill, there are a very few that I call my steady rose 
friends. There is a reason for this feeling of friendship, be- 
cause these varieties are adaptable, vigorous, and nearly always 
in bloom during the growing season. Not one of the half- 
dozen I shall name provides an ‘‘exhibition’’ bloom, save the 
last one to be mentioned, but all of them can be thrust here 
and there in the shrubbery to give the delightful accent that 
only a rose can give in such situations. Each one of them 
will stand a reasonable amount of shade and proximity to 
shrubs, and do as well as or better there than in the open. 

I do not often see roses used as I use these roses, for the 
purpose of accent. We have in our gardens the substantial 
frame of shrubs, most of which are early summer bloomers. 
It is to touch up the shrub borders, to use a fine evergreen as 
a foil, that I am referring to my steady rose friends. 

I might first mention Birdie Blye, an overlooked rose of 
Van Fleet origination, given in the authoritative list of roses 
of American origin published in the 1922 American Rose 
Annual as a multiflora hybrid between Helene and Bon 
Silene. Introduced in 1904 by the Conard & Jones Company, 
the rose seems to have been considered as a climber—which it 
is not—because of its assumed multiflora origin. I doubt this 
origin, by the way, because a good bit of bothersome experi- 
ence has convinced me that the great hybridizing genius 
responsible for this and many other good roses was not 
much of a bookkeeper on genealogy. Anyway, Birdie Blye 
produces a fair-sized, quite double, pink rose, occasionally 
reaching into the dreaded magenta zone, and makes a very 
pleasing but not obstreperous bush about four feet high, 
carrying all summer clusters of its exceedingly cheerful and 
pleasing flowers. They are slightly fragrant, have little or no 
value for cutting, and are best on the bush for the purposes 
hinted at. At Breeze Hill I have a delightful Birdie Blye 
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against a Japanese yew, and it gives great pleasure to all who 
look beyond the exhibition type of flower. 

Any such suggestion of shrub use could not omit Gruss an 
Teplitz, another strong-growing rose making a good bush 
constantly crowned with its fragrant, large, scarlet-crimson 
blooms in great clusters. These have no value for cutting, but 
I would not know how to keep house without Gruss an 
Teplitz. I extend its usefulness by adding as a sort of No. 2 
another overlooked rose (this is beyond my half-dozen, please 
note), in Ecarlate, which has a slightly different shade and 
has the excellent quality of blooming just when Gruss an 
Teplitz is taking a little in-between rest. It is a good scarlet. 

Right along with this rose is another pink rose, and a very 
old one, in Hermosa. It is not quite so tall as the other two 
mentioned, is always covered with its clear pink medium- 
sized blooms without cutting value, but with notable decora- 
tive value as they appear in the curious grayish green foliage 
of the plant. 

Commandant L. Bartre would go well with Hermosa in 
any shrub border, for it is about the same height. Its flowers 
are much deeper in color than Birdie Blye, are produced with 
the utmost freedom on a vigorous plant which is disease- 
resistant, and are deliciously fragrant. It seems to be ruggedly 
hardy, and can be depended upon to give pleasure when roses 
are scarce. 

Radiance at once comes to the mind of anyone who is 
considering his steady rose friends, unless he happens to be a 
follower of the cult which despises this rose because it is 
popular and universal in its quality. Its growth tends to be 
a little awkward, because it is very strong, but when I con- 
sider that it is a rare day during the growing season on which 
one cannot inhale the fine fragrance of this delightful pink 
rose, I am perfectly willing to justify it. 

The one display rose in this group is Frau Karl Druschki. 
Theoretically a hybrid perpetual, it has no business to bloom 
other than in the spring. It does go right ahead, however, if 
the plants are reasonably pruned, and gives some flowers 
throughout the whole growing season. Tremendous in size, 
beautiful in form, upstanding in character, the pure white- 
ness needs only fragrance to make this the perfect white rose. 

This half-dozen steady rose friends is mentioned for the 
purpose stated above. The considerations here in mind have 
nothing whatever to do with tests of new varieties and dis- 
putes about them. We have these roses, and they need to be 
in every garden that desires to be bridged over the summer 
dullness and carried into the fall with reasonable allegiance to 
the Queen of Flowers. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Shrubs for Birds 


F all the shrubs bearing fruits and berries prized by the 
birds, there is none better than the common elderberry, 
Sambucus canadensis. Huge cymes of purple berries weight 
the branches in late Summer, but they do not remain long, 
for at least 100 kinds of birds, including nearly all those 
eating fruits and berries, feast until only red stems are left. 
The other species of sambucus are also sources of food for 
the birds. 

Although the chokeberry (Aronia arbutifolia) has a puck- 
ery taste, the bright red cherries seem to suit the birds, who 
peck the fruit until their bills are red with juice. Some of the 
flowering cherries set fruit which may distract robins and 
other marauders from the cultivated kinds, but the mulberry 
is the best decoy. Even those birds which generally feed only 
on seeds or insects flock to get the large red-black fruits. 

Occasionally hairy woodpeckers relish Japanese barberries; 
the fruit of bittersweet sometimes tempts downy wood- 
peckers; and thrushes may try a few red berries of buckthorn. 
Many rose hips persist through the Winter as well as sumac 
berries, both of which are eaten by birds when food is scarce. 
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But the blue-black beads of Ibota privet are seldom touched. 

The viburnums, on the other hand, offer a number of bird 
shrubs for a variety of locations. The European cranberry- 
bush is sought by white-throated sparrows, thrushes and 
many other birds. V. lentago, or nannyberry, does well in 
woodlands and V. dentatum, commonly called arrowhead, 
bears clusters of shining blue berries when planted in a moist 
situation. V. cassinoides is useful for Autumn foliage color- 
ings as well as for its tempting fruits colored green, pink, red 
and purple all in the same cluster. 

Bush and climbing honeysuckles provide perfect nesting 
places for robins and catbirds, with the added convenience of 
myriads of fat red berries on which to feed. Red cedar is 
particularly coveted by cedar waxwings, grosbeaks, purple 
finches, flickers and many more looking for food, a nesting 
place, or shelter during storms. The dogwoods, Cornus alba 
and stolonifera, soon lose their berries in Autumn because of 
the depredations of birds such as vireos. Berries of snowberry 
and coralberry remain until snow flies, thus providing food 
in early Winter. Mountain ash should be included both for 
the attractiveness of its berries and its usefulness as food for 
cedar waxwings, grosbeaks and others. Symplocos paniculata, 
the sapphire-berry, falls ready prey to hungry birds who soon 
strip the largest shrubs of their brilliant sapphire-blue fruits. 


‘The Last Red Foliage in Autumn 


FTER our native flora, such as sassafras, have lost their 
Autumn coloring, a number of plants introduced into 
southern Michigan still retain their bright red foliage. Cot- 
oneaster Dielsiana is the last red-leaved shrub, being the same 
in color but much later than C. divaricata. Enkianthus 
perulatus assumes a clear red tone about the time its cousin, 
E. campanulatus, has passed. Occasional yellow leaves provide 
contrast. Neither of these last two shrubs is hardy here if 
too well protected, but in an open, windy, well-drained, 
neutral soil the shrubs ripen their new buds perfectly and do 
best without protection. 

Sedum elacomianum suddenly blazes into a very fiery red 
for a short time after several hard frosts; then the leaves drop 
completely, revealing very pretty green buds. Sedum divergens 
and S. spurium coccineum have rather dark stems and foliage 
from November till April if grown in a dry place. 

Some bush evonymus berries whiten and die after the first 
hard frost, but E. Bungeana holds its well-colored fruits two 
months later than most other kinds. The dwarf variety of 
Evonymus alata, named compacta, remains dark red five 
weeks after the common kind has passed. This species seems 
to be variable. 

—Frank W. Campbell. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Bittersweet for Winter Beauty 


HE frequent and copious rains of the past Summer have 

brought the Celastrus scandens illustrated on this page to 
a condition of unusual perfection. The old workshop which 
it adorns is unpainted and the riot of buff and scarlet berries 
stands out in pleasing contrast to the weather-worn gray of 
its shingles. 

Celastrus scandens, or bittersweet, is constantly growing in 
popularity, because of its adaptability and persistence. More- 
over, like the trailing arbutus, the forsythia and the witch- 
hazel, it shines unrivaled at its own especial season. Its berries 
cling tenaciously to the vines. 

Taken at the late date of December 2, this picture shows 
the vine at the height of its development, with its full and 
heavy clusters of unusually large berries, still uninjured by 
frost. The long light-colored branches are the new growth 
of the past Summer, and are over 40 inches in length. They 
indicate the rapidity of its growth; for one can readily 
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Bittersweet After the Leaves Have Fallen 


imagine the increase in the size of the vine, were it allowed 
to expand 40 inches yearly in all directions. It is not well, 
however, to allow the vine to grow unchecked. It should 
receive moderate but regular pruning, if it is to continue to 
flower and fruit from year to year. 

The dainty flowers that appear in the Spring are delicate 
and fragrant, ivory white, somewhat resembling orange blos- 
soms, but very tiny in size. From them, the plant has received 
the name of wax work. Bittersweet may often be found 
growing in a wild state on the borders of cool moist thickets. 

The vine, as illustrated, has excelled three others experi- 
mentally located on the same estate. It has a northwestern 
exposure, in somewhat low and heavy soil. The addition of a 
little new loam each Spring seems to be all that is required 
to keep it strong; for its chief necessities are supplied by 
nature, in a moderate amount of sunlight, and a small excess 
of moisture. 

The sprigs which the florists now have for sale offer. the 
best seed obtainable, since we can be sure that it is fresh. 
Squeeze the seeds from the berries, wash them carefully, and 
plant them singly, almost anywhere. After they are well 
frozen in, cover with hay or straw, and weight them down 
by boughs. 

Every seed will come up and grow with very little atten- 
tion, for the seeds are very prolific. When four inches high, 
nip off the two top leaves, and Nature will do the rest. 

, —Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HERE never was a time within the memory of market- 
[mer when apples were so cheap as this Winter. That is, 

relative to other prices. At the price of a pair of shoes 
one may buy two barrels of good Baldwins. At the primary 
markets, back on the New England hills, where the best apples 
in the world are grown, one may buy a whole peck of green- 
ings at the cost of one gallon of gasolene, and those greenings 
would make a dozen of the finest.pies that ever graced a 
grange supper. Everybody ought to be eating apples this 
Winter, and a lot of them. By all the economic rules of supply 
there ought now to be an abundance of apple dumplings and 
brown betty. And does anybody yet remember how to make 
apple pancakes? 

This ought to be a good time for a generation hopelessly 
cityfied to become once more acquainted with the king of 
fruits. From being an exotic luxury on the fruit-stands it 
ought to return to its rightful position of a staple food, and 
heavily stored in the cellar. Or if there is no cellar in the 
modern flat there is a kitchen with room for a standard apple 
box, and there is a breakfast nook where a pretty china bowl 
should be kept on the table constantly filled with bright red 
irresistible gravensteins, McIntosh, or delicious Baldwins. 

Yet these are only a few of the delectable varieties still 
extant. While the fruit growers and the market-men have 
been of late years drastically cutting down the list and dis- 
carding dozens of old favorites, like strawberry, gilliflower, 
bellflower, nodhead, pumpkin sweet and Westfield seek-no- 
further, still there are several dozens of good ones remaining. 
The earnest seeker after apple righteousness may still find 
northern spies, and at this season of the year nothing could 
be more acceptable. Or by looking about the market one 
might discover a barrel of fameuse, alias snow, fresh from 
Vermont. And that would be hard to beat; for we may re- 
member that fameuse is the legitimate natural progenitor of 
our modern favorite, the McIntosh. 

If apple pie be the ultimate goal then Rhode Island green- 
ings should be found. They should be crisp and hard from 
good storage, but with a golden yellow color showing 
through the green. When well-ripened in the sun they even 
have a little pink blush about like one dash on poudre rouge 
de Coty, only more fragrant and tasty. Then, as the season 





Plants Grown in a Brick Retaining Wall in the Garden of Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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waxes late, the russets should be uncovered. The Roxbury 
russet of local fame is one of the best; and a lucky hunt 
might bring to light some genuine golden russets. In late 
Spring, after other apples have somewhat lost their flavor, 
the russets are crisp and nutty and at their best. 

Only how can anyone claim all these riches who knows 
only two kinds of apples, the green and the red? Does it not 
seem a pity that boys and girls can grow up in this country 
without this precious knowledge? Some of them know the 
exact qualities of two dozen varieties of cigarettes, yet 
couldn't, to save their souls, distinguish between a spy and a 
Hubbardston. There are women shoppers, too, who have 
taken radio-correspondence courses in marketing and who still 
telephone to the greengrocer, ‘Send me up three pounds of 
apples for a quarter.’’ They ought to be buying a half-bushel 
for half a dollar, and they ought to be stickling for the 
particular varieties which would satisfy their refined tastes. 
They know all the brands of coffee and spaghetti and baking 
powder, yet in such commodities the differences are mainly 
on the labels. Apples are different, and educated persons who 
can tell Amy Lowell’s poetry from Will Durant’s prose ought 
to discriminate amongst apples, too. Perhaps it will be needful 
yet to enrich our school studies by adding a course in apples. 
It would be quite as filling to the intellect as the study of 
different styles of architecture or different forms of govern- 
ment or different periods of warfare. Certainly a course in 
apples would be popular in every school, especially the labor- 
atory periods when the apples were demonstrated. 


I have word from Washington, D. C., that the new yellow 
cosmos, Klondyke, succeeded in giving only a few blooms 
before frost, although a great many buds appeared. In order 
to flower this plant before frost in states north of Virginia, 
it is advisable to confine the roots in pots or boxes, which 
forces the plant into bloom earlier. Undoubtedly, New En- 
gland gardeners will have to start seed early in March if 
any degree of success is expected. The plant itself is rather 
weedy in appearance, but the blooms are larger than those of 
other cosmos and are clear, deep yellow. Good substance and 
long stems make this kind desirable for cutting, and it is, of 
course, a distinct novelty. I should be glad of reports from 

gardeners who have succeeded with it. 


Last Summer I found a very interesting 
variation of the wall garden on the estate 
of Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. At one end of this garden there 
is a high retaining wall made of brick. For 
several years it had been partly hidden by 
climbing roses but still had a somewhat 
forbidding aspect. Accordingly, the unique 
plan was hit upon of removing some of 
the bricks to make room for drainage tiles, 
which were split in half and placed one on 
another as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. These tiles were filled with 
good rich earth and in them was planted 
various perennials which can be used suc- 
cessfully in wall gardens. These plants have 
grown well and keep the wall covered with 
color most of the season. Plants included 
were Nepeta Mussini, Alyssum saxatile, 
Cerastium tomentosum and Silene Schafta. 
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NEW WHITE 
SCENTED ROSE 


1928-29 Novelty 


Margaret Anne Baxter 


A ROSE AMERICA WILL BUY 


Will be grown by the million by every 
Grower under glass for his Cut Flower 
Trade, and will be equally as popular with 
the Amateur in his garden. 


In placing this rose on the market we feel we are giving the 
public the finest white scented hybrid tea rose ever put into 
commerce. 


We exhibited this rose in London, for the first time, at the 
Special Show of New Roses held by the National Rose 
Society, on July 15th, 1927, when it gained the coveted Gold 
Medal. We are confident that this rose will prove supreme 
among all whites and will be universally grown, and prove 
itself a gem for every available purpose, whether for garden, 
bedding, decorative, exhibition or forcing, its recommendations 
being so complete. 


The trade papers and general horticultural press were all 
unanimous that it was the outstanding new seedling rose in the 


hall. 


We have dispensed with the usual custom of describing this 
rose, and prefer to give the undernoted descriptions by two 
prominent horticultural papers, viz :— 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle” —‘“This was the best new seed- 
ling in the hall. It is a fully double H. T. variety, the flowers 
are of perfect shape in all stages, and they are poised well 
on long clean stems. It is pleasantly scented, and the long 
pure white of the outer petals is relieved by a suggestion of 
flesh pink in the heart of the bloom. It is an all purposes variety, 
and the plant which accompanied the flowers indicated a sound 
constitution and good habit.” 


“The Horticultural Trade Journal’”—“An outstanding rose, 
glistening white, the essence of purity. The flower in the 
bud is of perfect form, when fully expanded the form is still 
perfect ; strong petals, scented, daintily poised on strong, practi- 
cally thornless stems and enhanced by dark green large foliage.” 


Field grown plants 60/—dozen 


Thomas Smith & Sons 


isis ROSE GROWERS 
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Heart Cypress 
Tubs 


WE take pleasure in directing the 

attention of our patrons to our 
Plant Tub Manufacturing Department. 
These are described in our Special Tub 
pamphlet. In addition to Plant Tubs 
we manufacture from specifications, 
Window Boxes and all kinds of Garden 
Furniture. 


Our wooden work represents the high- 
est perfection of the wood-worker’s art. 
Estimates furnished on special work. 












Tub No. 2 
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Round Tub 


ATKINS 


Tub No. 13 


BOBBINK & 


oie 
Choicest 
Nersery &Gre 











Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 


Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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| The Care of Cut Flowers* 


HE desire to prolong the life of blossoms after they 
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4 = With snow and rain and ice everywhere it 


may be a little difficult to realize how plants 
ee can ever starve for lack of food and moisture. 


Moss Peat (after A. J. 


Werth, from Torfstren and 
Torfmuli—Rahm ) 


best looking, nice, loamy soil may not be in 
the right condition to hold and keep an 
adequate supply of food readily available for 
your plant roots. 


The secret of keeping your soil just right 
however, is the secret of success in growing 
the best looking plants and flowers. In order 
to tell you the story in an interesting manner 
we have written a book about it—a hundred 
pages of interesting and helpful knowledge 
that is sure to make you grow better flowers 
Read it now so that you will be 
We sell it at 
Order your 





next year. 
ready when the snow is gone. 
cost — $l per copy postpaid. 
copy today. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip, New York 































ITROPHOSK 


Is Enough for The POPULAR 


an Area 
3x 4 feet (12eq. ft.) PLANT FOOD 


of Soil for Lawn, Garden, Greenhouse 


applied twice during the early growing period is sufficient for the 
whole season. Truly, “A Little Goes a Long Way’ because 
Nitrophoska is highly concentrated—therefore economical and a 
labor saver. Being a complete plant food nothing else is needed 
while plant is developing roots, stalk and foliage. It gives them 
stamina, vigor and a healthy thrift to resist disease and weather 
changes. But—-when buds appear then apply— 


Floranid (Urea) 2° purzel 2 sear 


for blooms with brilliancy of color; luster and deep green to 
foliage; increases the number of blooms. Floranid, which is an 
organic nitrogen—stronger and cleaner than manure, is entirely 
soluble in soil water, immediately available to plant roots. 

Both plant foods are EASY-to-USE, clean, odorless, soluble, be- 
gin to feed plants at once—no waiting. Sold by dealers. If 
yours doesn’t carry them please write us his name and we will 
fill your order. Try this special offer—postpaid to your door. 
One pound of each .......... 


For Delphiniums, Asters, etc. and for 


Remember ‘ 
plants that prefer neutral or sweet soil 
This Slogan— = use Calcium Nitrate. 10 Ib. sack post- 
Nitrophoska »» paid $1.00. 
for GROWTH” Write for complete instructive literature 
“Ploranid telling how to succeed with Flowers, 
for BLOOMS” ‘Fruits, Vegetables, Lawns, House Plants, 
etc. It’s FREE. 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
y 


Garden Dept. 
285-E Madison Ave., New York 


the days of the Romans who discovered that keeping 

quality was increased by low temperatures. The Japanese 

found that changing the water and cutting of the stems daily 
was even more effective. 

The wilting of flowers is due to their inability to maintain 

a sufficient supply of water through the stems to keep pace 


| with evaporation through the foliage and the flowers. At 
_ ordinary temperatures, bacteria multiply readily in the water, 
_ attack the tissues of the stems, clog the conducting vessels, and 


But it’s different in summer when even the 








prevent free ascent of the moisture to the flowers and foliage 
above. Various means have been tried to counteract this action 
of bacteria. 

The ordinary precautions are as follows: 

1. Cut flowers early in the morning or late in the day 
when the stems are turgid. 

2. Use a sharp knife in preference to shears. The sharper 
the cut,the less is the bruising of the conducting vessels and 
the greater the absorption of water. In addition, the lack of 
ragged edges may lessen the chance of bacterial action. 

3. Plunge the stems deeply in water up to the base of 
the flower. All arranging should be postponed until after 
the stems have been thoroughly soaked. 

4. The proper stage of development should be selected. 
Gladioli are best for cutting when the first floret is open; 
peonies, when the petals are unfolding; roses, before the buds 
open; dahlias, when fully open; poppies, the night before 
they open. 

5. Keep the flowers in a humid room and never in sun- 
shine. This reduces the evaporation to a minimum. 

6. Flowers keep well at 45 degreses F. If they are kept 
cooler than that during the night, the lasting quality is 
improved. 

7. Use containers which permit free entrance of air 
through the top. For this reason, narrow-necked vases should 
be avoided. 

8. Cut stems and change water daily. Make a slanting 
cut to prevent the ends from resting squarely on the bottom. 

9. All leaves which are submerged should be removed to 
prevent their decomposition and the fouling of the water. 
This is particularly important with many of the outdoor 
flowers such as asters or zinnias. 

10. Slit stems of woody plants and peel the bark back 
to a distance of one inch at least. Chrysanthemums, lilacs, 
azaleas and the like are benefited by this treatment. 

11. Poinsettias, poppies, heliotrope, dahlias and mignon- 
ette will last much longer if a hot water treatment is applied. 
The stems are immersed in boiling water for a minute and 
then plunged in cold water. This seals the ends of the con- 
ducting vessels, prevents downward flow of the sap, and 
permits absorption of water through the outer surfaces of 
the stems. Precaution must be taken to keep steam from the 
flowers or they will turn brown. 

Wilted flowers may be revived by cutting their stems short, 
plunging them deep in water and storing in a cool dark place 
for ten hours or more. Hot water treatment is also useful in 
this case. Immerse the stems in hot water (not boiling water) 
for half an hour, keeping them in the dark, and then change 
to cool water. Usually several hours are required for the 
restoration. Thin petaled flowers should not be immersed in 
water to revive them, but thick petaled kinds like hyacinth, 
tulip, daffodil, will be benefited by being covered completely 
with cold water. 

Some flowers require special treatments to make them keep 
at all. Violets keep well out of water if wrapped in waxed 
paper and laid on ice. Lily-of-the-valley should be wrapped 
in wax tissue paper while in the refrigerator. Gardenias re- 





*From a special bulletin by Alex Laurie of the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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quire a treatment similar to violets. In all three cases, the 
covering aids in preserving the fragrance. Carnations -and 
snapdragons keep best out of the refrigerator. Water lilies may 
be kept from closing by pouring a few drops of paraffin into 
the heart of the flower. The paraffin must be just hot enough 
to flow, else it will damage the flower. A few drops of gelatin 
dropped into the heart of a poppy flower will increase its 
life by several days. 

Many chemicals have been tried in an effort to prolong 
the life of flowers. In most cases their disinfecting properties 
have been sought. Charcoal, salt, formaldehyde, camphor, 
ammonia, sulphurous acid, or listerine, when added in very 
small quantities, help keep the containers clean and prevent 
detrimental bacterial action. Usually the period of prolonged 
life is not great. Several special cases have been found where 
chemicals were of decidedly beneficial nature. Boric acid, one- 
tenth of one per cent concentration (one-half teaspoonful to 
two quarts of water), used with carnations increased the 
keeping qualities by three to seven days. Repeated trials indi- 
cated that with this solution there was no apparent need for 
cutting the stems or changing the water daily. One-half a 
tablet of aspirin added to two quarts of water was found to 
be helpful in prolonging the life of cut chrysanthemums and 
dahlias. Potassium permanganate, one-tenth of one per cent, 
was also helpful. The most pronounced increase in keeping 
quality was found with asters through the use of one per cent 
cane sugar solution (one teaspoonful to a quart of water). 
Their life was doubled by this treatment. Hollyhocks dipped 





in nitric acid (one-tenth of one per cent) keep well, while | 


dahlias have been benefited by using a one-tenth of one per 
cent potassium nitrate. 


Campanulas for the Rock Garden 


Wig okerigeser bloom at a time when many other plants 
in the rock garden are spent. First to flower is the Dalma- 
tian bellflgwer, Campanula Portenschlagiana (C. muralis), 
which is well suited to fissures in walls or the paved garden as 
well as clambering among rocks, where it spreads rapidly. 
Soft blue flowers are borne in great numbers in June and 


again in Autumn on stems nearly a foot high. The plant is | 


easy of culture and propagates freely by division. 

It does not take C. garganica—a native of Italy—long to 
spread its runners over neighboring rocks. This peculiarity 
makes it a most desirable plant for walls as well as the rock 
garden, where it should be allowed to creep over the rocks. 
The plant never is more than six inches tall and the lavender- 
blue or white star-like flowers are borne close to the runners. 

Another spreading kind is C. pusilla or C. Bellardii, which 
blooms freely in July and may be had in either white or quiet 
blue. Like C. garganica, it is low-growing, but it spreads by 
underground stolons which creep between the rocks. A loose, 
stony soil containing some leaf mold seems favorable for most 
of these bellflowers, while sun is preferable, although partial 
shade will not harm them. 

C. pulleides is a garden hybrid which spreads readily, 
forming a large patch. Undoubtedly C. pulla, a much dwarfer 
plant, is one of its parents. The violet bells which resemble 
those of C. carpatica nod on slender stems six to eight inches 


high. The Scotch blue bell (C. rotundifolia) is a popular | 


form, as it should be, since it blooms generously in July and 
again in the fall. There are innumerable new varieties closely 
resembling the original type, but a distinct improvement is 
found in C. Hostii which is more compact with larger purple 
blooms. There is a popular white form which is less vigorous. 


The Italian bellflower, C. isophylla, has recently gained | 


favor and should be included as one of those to give late fall 
color. This little gem likes to scramble over stones in the sun, 
but it will not live through the winter in the North; taken 
indoors it makes an excellent house plant. C. barbata is varia- 
ble, coming in pale blue or pure white, and should be treated 
as a biennial. It seeds easily and prefers a poor soil with good 
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Grapes 


Small Fruits 


Roses 
Flowering Shrubs 


New varieties, all grown in the great 
garden area of Western New York. 
Quality stock, one and two-year-old plants. 


EXTRA FINE ROSES FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Los Angeles, Columbia, Mme. Car- Hydrangea peegee, Spirea Van 
oline Testout, Souv. de Olaudius Houtte, Weigela rosea, Forsythia. 
Pernet, Gruss an Teplitz, F. K. Will be sent anywhere, $2 SO 
Druschki, in 2-year field 50 charges prepaid for ...... — 
grown plants delivered for ” 






Our new catalogue describes many varieties of grapes, bush and tree fruits, 
shrubs, roses, shade trees and evergreens. Write today for a free copy. 


Grape-vine Specialists 


;¥ S. Hubbard Co. Box 128, Fredonia, N. Y. 








Up-and-Coming Gardeners 
Get a Better Price 


Not a “‘cut”’ price, but a reward for 
early orders. You get the order off 
your mind; we can plan stocks for the 
season. Therefore, all are benefited. 

Ten Per Cent Discount 
Allowed on All Orders 
Received Before Feb. 15 
You make money by planning an early 
order. Send for our catalogue, or any 
other information you need. Get your 
name on our list for 1929. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 





A nurseiy of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of irises, peonies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Open 
every day. Located on Wm. Penn 
Highway, 12 miles west of Reading. 

















Bristol’s New Catalog 


Rock Plants From Rockmarge 
will be ready early next month. Regu 


Saxifrages, Gentians, Androsaces, Pent- | lar customers receive it in the first 

stemons, Lewisias, and several hundred || mailing. To others it will be sent only 

varieties of rare native and imported || on request—write for it now. 

alpine, ERHS, || BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
mi ey Gerdens Box B Bristol, Connecticut 
Medina 


GLADIOLI A" 





Washington 








The Elm City Nursery Co. 


Hybrid Lilacs, Flowering Crab- 
apples, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
dron, Japan Yew 
Write for Catalog 
BOX 88, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffled, stronges3 
stocks, prize-winning strains, grown, eared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lover. Not the most 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously. Plan your gladiolus garden 
now with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1322 Division St, Goshen, Ind. 


GLADIOLUS 


Special prices on medium sized bulbs, pre-| Plant material for Landscape. 


paid anywhere. Priced per 12, six at same Horticultural and Forestry 
rate. No order for less than $1 taken. | 














Naperville Nurseries 


Naperville, Illinois 








Alice Tiplady, burnt orange ........ $.35 Projects 
A. B. Kunderd, ruffled cream ....... . 55 | 
gate Eberius, popular purple ...... .35 | 
engal Tiger, mottled red .......... .60 . . 
Crinkles, ruffled peach blossoms ..... .80 Choice line of 
Duchess of York, purplish blue ..... .85 
ae ate wees —_ ere .. STRONG PERENNIAL 
enry Ford, purple lavender .......1.50 
Jack London, aloed pink-salmon ... .40 PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
| Los Angeles, delicate pink ......... 1.10 
_— Spokane, Banal large orange .... .60| VINES AND EVERGREENS 
yra, giant salmon pin  — ae . ‘ 
Red Amaryllis, large blood red ...... 70 | Native Plant Material 
Prince of Wales, early pink ........ . 35 | : 
If you do not receive our catalog, @ 
Free Catalog 


card will bring it. 


DODROPIN GLAD GARDENS | 
$321 Main Street Lewiston, Idaho| Long Distance, Naperville No. } 
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“Inspiring, _ 
Practical” 


“‘Without doubt,” writes a reader, 
“the writings by Mary L. Hellings 
are unsurpassed. Beautifully in- 
spiring, wholesome and possible, 
impressive and practical. I list Dr. 
E. Bade a good second with his 
practical knowledge. 
another high award on Arthur T. 
Johnson.” These are but a few of | 
the really authoritative contributors 
to the “All-Gardening Magazine.” 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Let these writers help you to make your 
1929 garden a glorious success. Send us 
$1 for seven months’ trial subscription. 
Or send $2 for full a, plus the current 
issue, 13 months in 


GiPPG, 


§22-H qe, NEW YORK 
"The ONIY AtGardening Ag@gazine” 




















And I place | 


GLADIOLUS and IRIS | 


Six new Gladioli for 1929, and all of them 
beauties. You will want to know about them. 
Send postcard for Catalog to-day. Also list of 
200 choicest irises. 
SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 
L. Merton Gage, Prop. 
Natick Mass. 








What so fascinating, on 
a winter evening, as to 
plan your summer gar- 
den? Get our 1929 
edition now and select 
the Flowers and Vege- 
tables you want. Pro- 
fusely illustrated and 
with authoritative cul- 
tural articles. 













A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 
HENRY A. DREER 
13806 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








HORTICULTURE 


drainage such as rock crevices provide. Such campanulas as 
carpatica and persicifolia in variety are excellent, but they are 
better suited to the borders of spacious rock gardens or peren- 
nial borders. 


A Gladiolus Experiment 


AM pleased to report on a small experiment which is far 
from proving any definite natural phenomenon, but which 
may not have been tried in the same way before. A year ago 
this October I planted two dozen gladiolus bulbs 12 to 15 


| inches below the surface. This garden is in a ravine protected 


much from the weather. 
Perhaps two-thirds of these bulbs produced stalks this 


| Spring but they flowered poorly. For that matter, all my 


gladioli flowered poorly this year, it being too wet on the 
average for my garden. I find, however, from two to seven 
well-developed bulbs on each old corm with a fair supply 
of bulblets. The illustration shows six good-sized bulbs 
on one old corm and under them about 30 bulblets. The 
increase in flowering bulbs is doubled. 
—Norman W. Price. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





A Gladiolus Corm With Thirty Cormels 
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THE 


FINEST 
Y AMERICAN 
<a AND 
[ee if EUROPEAN 
pape” VARIETIES 
LISTS 


READY 


eabrook 


Ah LOUIS G. ROWE 
a SEABRGDK-NEW HAMPSHIRE 








GLADIOLUS !!! 


Special Offerings of fine varieties at prices 
that will interest you. Detailed descrip 
tions of the great leaders of the big shows, 
as well as a comprehensive list of the best 
standards and general favorites. Dates of 
blooming, ratings, cultural directions 
points on arrangement and many other 
matters of interest in our new 1929 cata 
logue. If you have not been a customer 
for the past two years send in your name 
and address, or you may not receive a 
copy. Our bulbs are well known for their 
high quality and trueness to name and our 
flowers from our gardens have won man) 
first prizes, medals and high awards at 
the big shows. 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens 
Bennington Vermont 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just of 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 
New peony list 
THE SAM OCOARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 














PLANTS for the 
AUTUMN GARDEN 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea minor 


Each 10 

3% in. pots $.85 $6.00 
Pachistima canbyi 

2% in. pots .70 5.50 
Genista pilosa 

2% in. pots 1.00 9.00 
Cotoneaster apiculata 

3 in. pots 1.50 13.50 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 














NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden for next spring 
Our catalog will tell you about many 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


Moving large trees in the winter our specialty 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 











For Winter Blooms 
Choose 


PAPER WHITES 
Selected bulbs $1.00 per doz. 
Jumbo bulbs 1.75 per doz. 


GRAND SOLEIL D’OR 
$2.50 per doz. 
CHINESE SACRED LILIES 
$2.50 per doz. 

Postpaid in New England 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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chinese Cotoneasters 
Wilson’s New Introductions 


In flowers, in fruits, and in 
foliage, few shrubs equal these 
new Cotoneasters recently pre- 
sented by Dr. Wilson. We pre- 
sent thirteen of the best. 

Acutifolia, villosula, Ambigua, 
Bullata, Bullata floribunda, Diel- 
siana, Divaricata, Foveolata, Hori- 
zontalis, Horizontalis Wilsoni, 
Lucida, Moupinensis, Multiflora, 
and Zabelli. 

“Landscapes and Gardens’”’ 
with its supplement, will give 
you full information. Send for 
a copy. 

WYMAN’S 
Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham—Massachusetts 














If you don’t like our catalog 
just send it back and we'll pay 
return postage. 


GLADS, IRIS, PERENNIALS, Etc. 
A postal card will bring it to you, Free 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville Ohio 
Dr. B. B. Bales, Proprietor 








POSITION WANTED 


By young woman as assistant in florist 
shop. Has had experience in selling and 
ability to take charge of office. 

B. J., Care of “Horticulture” 


TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 
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HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 











INDESTRUCTO METAL 


PLANT--TREE LABELS 


An order- 
is well la- 
beled; it is 
neat and instructive. Know 
your plants! 
Indestructo Metal Plant 


and Tree Labels are the most 
satisfactory permanent 








labels. Inexpensive. 
No ink used. Always 
legible. 

Send 10 cts. or 


stamps for samples of 
various sizes and 
styles. 
BALL & SOCKET MBG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 
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The Flowering Coleus 


HEN mention is made of the name coleus one naturally 
calls to mind the richly-colored foliage plants which 
are popular as Summer bedding subjects and decorative as pot 
plants; yet there are several species which are rendered well 
worthy of cultivation by virtue of the attractive bloom pro- 
duced. Most popular of this section is Coleus thyrsoideus 
which comes from central Africa and bears delightful spikes 
of clear blue flowers about Christmas time—just when blue- 
flowered plants are far from plentiful. It is a valuable subject 
for adding color to the intermediate house and its culture 
presents no especial difficulties, although certain points must 
be borne in mind if success is to be assured. 
Coleus thyrsoideus may be propagated from seeds or 
cuttings and so far as my experience goes neither method 


possesses any particular advantage. Seed should be sown in | 
pans of light soil in April, or cuttings inserted at any time | 


from March to June according to the size of plants desired. 
Seedlings and rooted cutting require the same treatment. A 
temperature of 60 degrees, shade from direct sunshine and an 
abundance of atmospheric moisture provide ideal growing 
conditions. The potting compost should be rich and contain 
an abundance of leaf-soil or humus. Pinch the tops out of the 
shoots when they have developed six or seven leaves and 
allow from three to five laterals to continue growth. Repot 
as may be necessary until the end of September when they 
should be ready for their final pots. 

During the hot Summer months a position in a cool shady 
greenhouse or outside in a shaded position is admirable, but, 
care must be exercised to see that they do not suffer for lack 
of water, and frequent damping between the pots does much 
to promote healthy growth. Remove the plants to a green- 
house having a night temperature of 55 to 60 degrees ere the 
coming of cool nights causes them to lose their lower foliage. 
When the final pots are filled with roots semi-weekly applica- 
tions of dilute stimulants will be beneficial. About mid- 
December the rich blue flowers will open; the floral arrange- 
ment is that technically known as a thyrs, but the term spike 
will best convey to the average grower the type of inflores- 
cence. The ‘‘spikes’’ of flowers are terminal on the growths, 
and each is nine or ten inches in length. The foliage is rich 
green, hairy and slightly viscid; it possesses a powerful but 
by no means unpleasant odor. 

Lack of moisture during the growing season, cold draughts, 
starvation, or other adverse factors quickly cause the lower 
leaves to yellow and this completely spoils the appearance of 
the plant. 

One other point is worthy of note,—if it should be neces- 
sary to remove a leaf always do so with an upward pull, 
otherwise the bark will be torn from the stem for a con- 
siderable distance and an unsightly dark brown scar will 
result. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


SPRING GARDENS 
SHOULD BE PLANNED NOW 
The two best guides are 
Aristocrats of the Garden 
AND 


More Aristocrats of the Garden 
by ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 





Price—Each Volume—Five Dollars 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





Protect 








| of fruit and other trees. 
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your 


plants, flowers, shrubs 
and evergreens against 


the costly ravages of insect 
pests. Spray regularly with Wil- 
son's O. K. Plant Spray... the 
nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. Wilson's O. K. Plant 
Spray is non-poisonous, easily 
applied and is equally effective 


'in-doors or out-of-doors. 
_ Recommended by the Officers 
of The 


Garden Club of 
America. Half-pint 40c; Quart 
$1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Registered 
THEN there is Wilson's SCALE-O 
the powerful dormant spray 
so necessary to the successful growth 


Scale-O 


| kills Scale insects and eggs—even in 
| Winter. 


Mixes readily in cold water 
. covers very rapidly and evenly 


1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Cnclrea lion. 





Michel’ 
SEEDS 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide 
6 ft. iong, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for giass to putty. 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at $2.50. 0. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 


wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included is 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Oactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


| For the woman who does her own garden 
| ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 


Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather back 
is different, attractive, lucky—A_ jolly 
Valentine. $3.00 postpaid. 


M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 











HORTICULTURE 


FARQUHAR’S 





Garden Annual 
for 1929 


is beautifully illustrated and describes many new and 
rare novelties in plants, seeds and bulbs never before 
offered; also a complete list of the best standard vari- 


eties, with helpful cultural hints. 


Ready in January. 


Copy sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street 


Boston 








12-inch bowls for planting. 
and we send our 


all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 


RARE CACTI 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
All for only $3.75, F.O.B. Regular $10.00 value, 


Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 


10 HANDSOME CACTI, 
including the rare O. Ur- 
sinus (Grizzly Bear), 


Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 








| IRIS 

PEONIES 
PHLOX 
DELPHINIUMS 





GEORGE N. SMITH 


167 CEDAR STREET 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





GLORIOUS ROCK 
-——GARDENS—— 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
15 distinct vars., $1.50; 32 vars., 
$2.50. 
Rev. H. A. 
Glenn Hall 


F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Leicester, England 




















Oriental Floweri ng Trees 
eAmerica’s Finest Collection. 
Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 

illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
927 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


























Gladiolus Collection 


Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 
Mary Pickford, Creamy White 
Miss T. Rose, Tea Rose Color 
Priscilla Alden, Orange 
Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow 
Sunnymede, Orange 


Above Collection $2.00 
Three Collections $5.00 


CARQMAAG 


~ 


Per Bulb 
Lady Dainty (Olark, 1928) ........$5.00 
Sarah Palfrey (Olark, Dee viewer ee 
La Argentina (Clark, 1928) ....... 5.00 


List of 100 “Best” or “Favorite” Glads. 
on application 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 





“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Peonies 
Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 











Gardener desires position on private 
estate. Eight years’ experience. Under- 
stands care of greenhouses. Single. Ex- 
cellent references. X Y, care of “Horti- 
culture,” 








GLADIOLUS 


I am introducing several new va- 
rieties that will become leaders in 
their respective colors. One, ROYAL 
LAVENDER is a beauty, a differ- 
ent shade than has existed in any 
glad before. Another, LA PALOMA 
is the most vivid orange you ever 
saw. 

Send for illustrated catalog of over 
three hundred of the world’s finest 
varieties. If you do not get this 
book we are both losers. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON VERMONT 





JANUARY 15, 1929 


Propagating the Dracaena 


The long, broad leaves of the dracaena make it a very 
attractive plant. The central stem on which the leaves are 
borne is similar to that of corn. Some people even call this 
the corn plant, but it is only a very distant relative. ‘he small 
plants can be grown in the house for several years before they 
get so tall as to become unsightly. The leaves of a good speci- 
men are anywhere from a foot to a foot and a half long, and 
two to three inches wide, and a light green in color. Being 
thin, they have a graceful, drooping curve. The dracaena 
sometimes flowers, and the blooms of the common species, D. 
fragrans, which is the best one to grow in the house, are 


fragrant. 


Sometimes the plants get long and 


“‘leggy,’’—that is, with 


a long, bare stem. The stem may then be cut up into con- 
venient lengths, a foot, more or less, according to the length 
of the box into which it is going. The cutting box should be 
deep enough to hold three or four inches of sand. The leafless 
stem is buried just below the surface of the sand; the sand is 
kept wet and, if possible, it should be in a warm place. After 
a time, little leaves will be seen poking through the sand. 
Each one of these growths will make a new plant. When the 
growth has reached a couple of inches in length, it should be 
carefully cut from the stem, taking just a little of the old 
wood, and put in a cutting-bed. It will soon form roots, when 
it can be potted up in a small pot. 


New Books 


A Garden Book for Children 


“Beginning to Garden,” 


by Helen Page Wodell. Published by The 


Macmillan Company, New York. Price $1.75. 

Twenty chapters are crowded into 104 pages with 15 
drawings and plates. Narrow margins are left on pages mea- 
suring five and one-quarter by six and one-half inches. The 
book—one of the work and play books—is intended as a 
guide for the gardening activities of children eight to 10 years 
old. Subjects touched upon include what to plant in the 


flower and vegetable gardens, 


sowing and transplanting, 


things that boys and girls can make for the garden, exhibits, 
and garden club work. The author has some novel ideas, but 
her flower garden diagram is obviously impractical. 


Gardening Under Glass Revised 


“Gardening Under Glass,”’ 


by F. F. Rockwell. Published by The A. T 


De La Mare Company, Inc. New York. Price $2.50. 
F. F. Rockwell has revised his admirable book ‘“‘Gardening 


Under Glass’ 


and has placed it with a different publisher. 


The fundamental principles governing the growing of plants 
under glass are treated in the simplest language possible. 
Chapters on special crops from violets to pineapples should 


interest the private gardener. 





Landscape Your Property 
With Beautiful Evergreens 


Juniperus Virginiana and Oanadian Hem- 
lock Trees, 18 to 24 ins., per 100, $12.50; 
per 1,000, $95.00. Rhododendron Maxi- 
mum and Kalmia, Mountain Laurel, Select 
Clumps, 2 to 3 ft., 65¢ each, per 100, 
$55.00. Well packed for shipment, cash 
please. Write for car lot prices. 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 


Doeville, Tenn. 











Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Rare Flower Seeds 


Meconopsis Baileyi, a beautiful blue 
Poppy from Tibet. Packet 40c. 


Scabiosa caucasica goldingensis, ver) 


large flower of rich lavender color 
Packet 25c. 
Regal Lily. Packet of 200 seeds 25: 


RICHARD V. BAUSHER 
1936 Paul Ave. Bethlehem, Pa 








Be Thinking NOW About 
Spring Planting 


Days are short and cold, but Spring wil! 
come again, and gardening time. Our cata 
log will soon be ready. Send for it, and 
get our Lie vt on Coral, Regal, and Sar- 
ent’s Violas Jersey Jewel and White 
ersey Ge. A large collection of Sedums, 
o err, and other Rockery 
plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


invites its members and their 
friends to attend the first lecture 
of its 1929 course, to be given in 
the Auditorium, 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tuesday, January 22, 1929 — 3 P. M. 


SOME GARDENS OF ENGLAND 
AND THE RIVIERA 


Lectures in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces the following 
lectures: 


Thursday, Jan 10, New Fruits 
(Illustrated ) 


By U. P. Heprick, Director of the New Yerk 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Thursday, Jan. 24, Japanese Gardens 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By Guy H. Lee 


The 
Final Schedule 


OF THE 


Centennial 
Exhibition 
OF THE 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


March 19-23, 1929 





(Illustrated ) 


Synopsis 


Gardens of Great Gardeners: 


von, Mr. McLaren. 


Gardens of the Riviera. 





By Miss ANNA LINN BRIGHT 


English Estates — Large and Small — 
Cottage Gardens — Rock Gardens 


Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Robinson, Miss 
Willmott, Miss Jekyll, Mr. Corre- 


Thursday, Feb. 14, Modern Rose Heresies 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By J. Horace McFarLanpD 


Thursday, Feb. 28, Lessons We May Learn from 
the Soil and Its Mysterious Power 


(With samples of soil for consideration 
and Discussion) 


By Hucu Finotay, Columbia University 


All these lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. in 
Steinway Hall Auditorium, 109-113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 








Mechanics Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
is now ready 


A copy will be sent on 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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What makes a good 


Plant Label coop ?? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohie 














IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. The finest grade, packed 
only in Holland. Frequent importations. 
Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 
quantities. Why pay shipping charges 
from more distant points! Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 
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(nvisible, Heartily 
no leaf endorsed 
discolora- by leading 


florists. 


THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 
Spot. ¥Y% pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer’s, or send 


check. Ask for Bulletin, “Black 
Spot Control.” Aphistrogen kiils 
aphis; Insectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘The Larch Case-Bearer 


Possibly many people have noticed that the tips of larch 
needles often turn yellow or brown in early Summer. This 
is the work of the larch case-bearer, which appears abundant 
in this Section. Delicate gray moths appear in June giving 
rise to minute caterpillars, which content themselves with 
mining in a leaf until the cavity is large enough to permit 
the formation of a case. The larvae of case-bearers winter 
upon the small branches and resume feeding in early Spring, 
when they cause the greatest mischief. 

A Winter spray of lime sulphur containing one gallon of 
sulphur solution to 12 or 15 gallons of water applied in very 
early Spring, and an arsenate of lead spray put on when the 
leaves are nearly full-grown, will control this insect. 

Arnold Arboretum. —Louis V. Schmitt. 


Coming Exhibitions 
February 23-March 3. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show at Hotel 
Sherman. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual International 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 


March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 


March 13-21, 1929. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show 
to be held in Convention Hall. 


March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 


April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 


April 16. Baltimore, Md. The Seventh Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Garden Clubs. 





WILLIAMS’ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative ef Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wittiams & SONS 








MILLERSVILLE, MD. 








Established 33 Years 
pilates oor 


TT Greenhouse 

LI ER | Work 
arm-Dry 

] Deodorizer  |Unexcelled 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. S. A. 











Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 














FORDHOOK MARVEL 
DAHLIA 





GLADFLOWER 
BERTY SNOW 





























GREAT 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


Eight new prize-winning 
Dahlias of large size, 
artistic form, and exqui- 
site color—truly marvels 
of beauty. These Dahlias 
won the highest awards 
wherever exhibited—two 
Gold Medals, a Silver 
Trophy, and the Supreme 
Award. 


Six new Gladflowers that 
originated in Scotland, 
as large and lovely as 
we have ever seen. 


“Ruffled Rose” Sweet Pea 
—a fine companion to 
Fluffy Ruffles, the first 
ruffed Sweet Pea intro- 
duced by us last year. 


“The Burpee” Sweet Corn, 
our sensational novelty 
of last year— ten days 
ahead of the famous 
Golden Bantam and with 
the same delicious, but- 
tery flavor; and many 
other novelties are fully 
described in Burpee’s 
Annual for 1929. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
281 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 


Pee ne «fe ecdles eal ts 


R. D. or St. 


e ©, ie’ eeib wees 
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urpee's Annual 


The Flowers and Vegetables you would like to see growing in your garden— 
read all about them in Burpee’s Annual. This is the catalog that tells the plain 
truth about the Best Seeds That Grow. It is a beautiful book of 172 pages, 
easy to read, full of pictures and garden news. 


Burpee’s Annual offers the best-in Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Farm Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, and Roses. 


Market growers and florists use Burpee’s Annual as a reference book; more than 
a million amateurs use it as their garden guide. You will want the latest issuée 
of Burpee’s Annual with its true and accurate descriptions that will help you 
plan your garden. To many, the Burpee specialties are of particular interest, 
but whichever varieties you choose you are assured of Tested Seeds, full of 
life and vigor—seeds that are Guaranteed to Grow. 


New Goldinhart Carrot — 
a beautiful, tender and sweet 
variety with an attractive 
golden orange heart—is first 
offered in Burpee’s 
Annual for 1929. 
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